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The Hunt family heritage lies in the intricacies of Kwakiutl art 


The night wind moves against the 
shore, it whispers chants through a 
Kwakiutl village and wanders alone 
down the sands andiwaters of the 
Northwest Coast. 


Deep in the rain forest there is a still- 
ness, the cold creeps in from the north. It 
is the time called The Moon of Changes. 
The stars are brilliant and the sky clear. 


It is the time that the people! will gather 
to sing their songs, to share the harvest 
of the sea and the dried berries that they 
have stored, to listen to the storytellers, 
to watch the fire-shadows walk across 
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the walls and hear the wood sparks spit 
high into the air. 

The drums echo in the darkness out- 
side the longhouse doors, inside there is 
warmth, the sacred cedar-bark head and 
neck rings are worn as symbols of 
power, while the people step to the 
rhythm of the winter dances. 

The carved masks. and decorated 


dance blankets are the bold creations of , 


dedicated hands that suggest the bagel 

and bonding between the people and y/ 

their natural and supernatural world. 
This ancient creative expression is art. 


This art is a gift that gives continued’ a. % 
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ih to a culture. From the primitive 

-k etchings to the sophisticated silk- 

reen print, these are recorded patterns 

‘ existence. Art is the acting guardian of 
4 people's traditions and way of life. 

“There were always resident artists of 
every Northwest Coast village so what 
'm doing today is not any different from 
what would have been happening 200 
years ago,” says Tony Hunt. As a carver 
and painter, he is part of this long-ago 
past. His aboriginal ancestors left carved, 
oral and painted legends to guarantee 
the Indian people would benefit from the 
inheritance of this rich legacy. 

In this fashion a people’s history has 
been documented, protected and pas- 
sed to each new generation. The elders 
and the great grandparents have given 
this knowledge, with the highest form of 
pride to the present builders of life. 

Tony Huntis participating in this build- 
ing process and with his artwork is pre- 
serving the uniqueness of yesterday, 
today and tomorrow for all human be- 
ings, capturing the many cycles of life 
and the harmony of nature. 

Tony Hunt is a calm, confident man 
capable also of uncontained enthusiasm 
when sharing his feelings about creativ- 
ity and his limitless fund of resources. He 
was born into a strong family who be- 
long to the Kwa-Giulth tribe of the 


Kwakiutl nation found in the small Van- 
couver Island villages around Alert Bay 
and Fort Rupert. He is the eldest of 14 
children and began his apprenticeship 
when his grandfather, Chief Mungo Mar- 
tin, at the age of 70, was invited to the 
University of British Columbia to recarve 
some of the deteriorating Kwakiutl 
poles, and took his grandson with him. 
Tony was just 10 years old. 
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The Hunt family's active involve! 
in recording the traditions of their Pp 
includes many years and much) 
tribution. The early Hunt gener 
helped in the study of Kwakiutl et! 
raphy, assisted important reseai! 
Kwakiutl culture and also co-operé’ 
the work of Edward Curtis, resp 
photographer of Indian cultur«. | 

Henry Hunt is Tony's fathe: anc 
the position of master cé:ver « 
British Columbia Provincie’ Muse’ 
Thunderbird Park in Victo™.a. Tod: 
younger son Richard carries on the 
ily carving tradition at the museur 

In the past, Henry anc Tony Hun: 
each been commissioned to carv 
eral dozen totem poles. Their w 
now located in numerous parts ¢ 
and the world. 

On a recent afternoon, as the sv 
tled proudly on the tall totems 
Great Hall of the British Colt 
Museum of Anthropology, many , 
bers of the Hunt family gathered tc 
a special experience. They came, 
ness and celebrate the opening . 
Hunt Family Heritage, a travelling 
tion of Kwakiutl art on loan fro 
National Museum of Man. The 
mony also served as formal showi 
special edition of silkscreen prir 
signed by Tony Hunt. 
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poted deep within Kwakiutl mythol- 
is the strong belief that animals are 
to change into human form and 
again. Reaching back in time that 
pioon, the Hunt family shared the 
itiful mystery of transformation de- 
jd by their traditional dances. A Par- 
ily impressive bird-human trans- 
ation mask was used to illustrate 
ossibility and power of change. 
ne artist of the old days knew the 
yormation, so when he drewa raven 
bird form, in his mind there was no 
em for itto change into human and 
to raven...but he never thought to 
ate it,” Tony explains. 
has designed more than 60 prints, 
ost recent being a direct approach 
= animal-human transformation 
>. It is the first attempt by a North- 
cast artist to paint the progressive 
ormation in a two-dimensional 


silkscreen print or paper medium 
hade a permanent impact on the 
T recognition and appreciation of 
est Coast artists, and has enabled 
eople to collect the art at afforda- 
es. 


jending on the design and amount 
involved, a silkscreen print by 
luntis valued from $200 to $600. 
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Tony thinks his responsibility as an 
Indian artist is obvious. “My role was al- 
ways to teach other peop le...designing, 
Carving, jewellery-making, but also the 
language and dancing.” 

He set up the Arts of the Raven Gallery 
in Victoria to provide a training centre for 
young artists and a sales shop for their 
finished work. At the warehouse work- 
shop 12 artists work full-time year round 


and there is always a waiting list of about 
25 eager students. The apprentice has 
the opportunity to learn not only design- 
ing and carving skills but also the signifi- 
cance and respect of the tradition within 
the art. 

“The 10 years I had with Mungo, he 
showed all the different styles that were 
available,” says Tony. “He taught me well 
enough so that now | do not have to 


_ Worry about dimensions, sizes and fig- 


ures — it just comes naturally.” 

In the old days all the colours came 
from nature — salmon roe for red and 
crushed shell for the white base, Com- 
temporary designers might use six to 
eight different traditional colours, al- 
though 90 per cent of the designs are 
done in black and white. 

Wood carvings, feast dishes and bas- 
ketry were enhanced with painted de- 
signs. The flat art adorned housefronts, 
boxes and chiefs’ seats, telling the story 
of the culture and lifestyle of the old vil- 
lage and the new. 

Taking it a step further, Tony says, 
“Everything you do should develop to a 
higher level.” 

Tony Hunt is a partner in the dramatic 
dance of creativity, the link of continuity 
between what was and remains to be, a 
unique combination of change and trad- 
itional artistry. es 
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‘landscape. 
Theré, followed.an unprécedented 
REMP. manhunt, it heavy. ‘shews*and 


“temperatures that dipped as Igy as 


otally confirming: our southern notion 


legend lives on, making dollars’ for 
post-humous «promoters” andyineid 
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isolatediand generally, horrific. 


